Hi. Thanks for answering my call for people to interview about Flash games. | 
have a bunch of questions outlined below and the more in-depth your answers, 
the better, but please don’t feel pressured to answer every one of them. 


Please note in this list of questions: when I ask you about “Flash games” 
specifically, | mean the ones released in-browser between 1999 and 2021. If 
you're still making games with Flash, great! I’d like to hear about it. But since 
this book is mainly focused on Flash games in the browser, I’d like answers 
based around that context. 


Personal History 
@ Tell me about yourself. 


I’m a 37 year old Norwegian who grew up in Texas, where | still live today. | 
started my career by making educational Flash games before moving on to 
working on Steam and console games, and now I’m a consultant and analyst. 


@ What Flash games did you make? 


Dragon Pants 2 (2005), The Alchemist’s Apprentice (2006), Tower of Babblers 
(2007), Super Energy Apocalypse (2008), Super Energy Apocalypse: Recycled! 
(2008), CellCraft (2010), and Defender’s Quest: Valley of the Forgotten (2012). 


@ How else were you involved in the Flash community? 


| got my start in Flash games when I was 14 when I went to work for a local 
multimedia shop as an internship in High School. It paid extremely poorly (my 
first raise was to minimum wage), but I did learn a lot of valuable skills. | started 
there working with Flash version 4, when actionscript was extremely primitive 
and could do little more than transition between animation scenes when you 
clicked on a button. This must have been around 1999. 


The other teenage interns and | were tasked with writing a how-to book on Flash 
for the company, and the quality was about what you might expect from 
outsourcing that task to a bunch of inexperienced teenagers. | worked there for a 
little while but | kept those skills for the rest of my life. I’d always tried to get into 
programming before but was always intimidated by “real” programming 
languages like C++, given that my background at the time was in art and 
writing. 


Later on | went to college thinking | would try to study computer graphics and 
animation, but | found myself gravitating more and more towards games instead. 
While I was at college | got heavily involved in two communities: TIGSource (“The 
Indie Game Source”), and JaylsGames.com. | read these blogs all the time, 
particularly JaylsGames, and the turning point for me was Jay’s “casual game 
design” competitions. It was the highlight of my year when these would come 
around, and three of my games (The Alchemist’s Apprentice, Tower of Babblers, 


and the original version of Super Energy Apocalypse) were created for these 
contests. The first two were nothing special, but the third went on to launch my 
entire career. If | remember correctly, Super Energy Apocalypse was the first 
entry of mine to actually place in the contest and got a lot of great feedback. 
Meanwhile back at college | was stuck, because | needed a topic for my Master’s 
thesis in Visualization Sciences and | had picked some dead-end project that was 
Sapping my motivation. My future wife (then my fiance) suggested “since you 
want to do a project about game design, why not pick a game you’ve already 
finished and just write about that? Super Energy Apocalypse would be great.” My 
thesis adviser not only loved the idea, but put me in touch with the Houston 
Advanced Research Center, a non-profit centered around sustainable energy 
research. They hired me as an intern and basically paid me to finish my thesis, 
which now consisted of updating the game with real world energy research 
numbers, as well as the paper itself. 


| finished the updates to the game first, greatly expanding on the contest version 
which had been hastily thrown together over the course of a month. The new 
version was called Super Energy Apocalypse: Recycled!, which had a lot more 
content, polish, and was actually based on real data. | published it on web portals 
like Kongregate and NewGrounds in 2008. Then | conducted a small study to see 
if it helped students grasp some very basic questions about energy economy, 
and the results were generally positive. It was enough to graduate in 2010 and 
get the paper published at SIGGRAPH. | was a little baby researcher and game 
developer back then so | sometimes dream of doing a follow up game with a lot 
more scientific rigor on both the design and evaluation side. 


After that my wedding was coming up and | still had no idea what my real job 
would be after school; fortunately at that moment I got an email from an 
employee of Kongregate named Anthony Pecorella. He’d seen the new version of 
Super Energy Apocalypse, which was fairly popular on the site, and was 
wondering if l’d be interested in working on an educational game about cell 
biology with him as one of his side projects? | agreed and became the 
programmer and co-designer of Ce//Craft, which he had secured a small 
MacArthur foundation grant for. And so my early career in educational games 
was born. We finished CellCraft and got it sponsored by Carolina Biological 
Supply and it was generally well received: | still get notes from people who tell 
me that it helped them pass their sixth grade biology tests! After that | worked 
as a contractor and consultant for a number of academic grant projects doing 
“educational games” in Flash, because there was a hot trend there for a while. 
Unfortunately none of those projects turned out well because the academic 
environment was so toxic and dysfunctional, which is its own entire topic | could 
write a whole book about. 


As | was burning out of that idea, Anthony asked me if I'd like to pursue funding 
for a sequel to CellCraft. | had a really positive experience with Anthony so in 
2011 we founded a company together called Level Up Labs. We couldn't find 
anyone interested in funding us for CellCraft 2, and | had kind of burned out on 


educational games anyway. Before we parted ways | remember Anthony had had 
an idea for a really “killer” Tower Defense + RPG combo game, and | suggested 
we give it a try. We repurposed the company to make Defender’s Quest: Valley 
of the Forgotten, and that’s when | left the educational games industry for the, 
um, normal game industry? 


We used Adam Atomic’s popular flixel library to make the game, which was one 
of my first major introductions to the world of open source. | was too timid to 
actually contribute anything at the time, but this contact would eventually lead 
to me becoming one of the major contributors to flixel’s successor library, 
HaxeFlixel. 


We launched Defender’s Quest on our own site in early 2012, explicitly copying 
the model we had seen proven by Colin and Sarah Northway with The Fantastic 
Contraption, which was essentially just the shareware model applied to Flash 
games -- a generous web demo paired with an upsell for a downloadable Adobe 
AIR “full version.” The game did very well, especially for those days, and coupon 
codes showed that nearly all of our traffic was coming from the demos we had 
posted on Kongregate and Newgrounds. Based on those sales, we were able to 
pitch our game to Steam and were one of the very last games accepted before 
they started the Greenlight model. (Some people may not remember this 
anymore, but back in the day your game had to be manually approved to be 
available for sale on Steam). 


The first version of Defender’s Quest was very primitive, and we launched many 
updates to the game that included an art overhaul and the addition of a New 
Game+ mode and many other features (particularly translation updates), but we 
could see that Flash was beginning to decline. | had encountered the Haxe 
community during this time and started the process of porting Defender’s Quest 
to OpenFL, a Haxe library that reimplemented the Flash API but allowed you to 
export your game as both HTML5 and a Native C++ build. When that was done 
we overhauled the art once again and released Defender’s Quest: Valley of the 
Forgotten DX as a free in-place upgrade to the original flash game for all current 
owners, but we didn’t remove the old build -- you can still play the Adobe AIR 
version and the upgraded Open FL version to this day on Steam. 


@ What was your first Flash game that you played, and on what 
site? 


| honestly have no idea. 


@ What do you remember about the community? How they 
interacted, voted, shared games with eachother? 


N/A 


@ What are your favorite Flash games? Both massive and obscure. 


Probably my favorite Flash games are the Creeper World, Cursed Treasure, 
GemCraft, and Kingdom Rush games, all flash games, not surprisingly. | also 
loved The Space Game (also tower defense). | played a variety of genres and 
loved them all but those will always be my favorites. 


@ What was your favorite portal and why? Any runner-ups? 


Kongregate, followed by Newgrounds, with nobody else even close. They had the 
best games and the best communities. Kongregate was the best for actually 
earning money, Newgrounds was second place. | have a strong connection with 
Kongregate in particular because of Anthony and because their community 
launched my business, but | give Newgrounds a lot of credit for managing to stay 
alive and thriving to this day, and I have some close ties to many people over 
there now. 


@ What would you consider your strongest memory of Flash 
gaming? It doesn’t have to be necessarily the best. 
N/A 
@ Do you remember any portals, users or general stories that a 
casual community member might not know of? I’d love to get 
some more obscure stories into the book. 


N/A 


@ Overall, what is your favorite part of Flash games, major or 
minor? 


N/A 


Developing for Flash 
@ What made you consider developing a Flash game? 


It was my first job and the first skill | learned, so | stuck with it. 

@ How difficult was it for you to get started? 
The hardest part at first was access to software, which was difficult in 1999 with 
a dial-up modem and no knowledge. Once | started using Flash at work at 14 | 


got a copy from somewhere and started working at home. 


@ What was the first Flash game you released, and on what site? 
What do you remember about its release? 


| can’t remember anymore honestly. | probably uploaded Dragon Pants 2 to 
some place, likely Newgrounds. There was a previous game in the “series” just 
called Dragon Pants, but it was never published. 


@ What drew you to making Flash games specifically? Did other 
platforms like Shockwave, Unity, Java or so on carry any appeal? 


| used Director (Shockwave) for a while but it was so hard to share games. Early 
on | would try to email Director executables to my friends and family, but it 
never worked. Later | realized you could just put a flash game on a portal and 
send people a link, and it was magic. | learned Java in freshman year of college 
but it was clunky and slow and nobody wanted to use Java applets. 


@ Did you work alone? If not, who did you work with, and how did 
you meet them? 


| worked mostly alone until Energy Apocalypse, when | teamed up with a friend 
who helped me write the dialogue and design some levels. He later became the 
writer for Defender’s Quest. 


@ Can you give me just a quick, point-by-point overview of how you 
developed games? The technical side of things purely - how you 
program for Flash, how you create resources like graphics & 
sound (if applicable), how functionality improved & things 
changed in later versions of Flash, anything you can think of that 
might be noteworthy or interesting to the nerdy-minded. 


It’s been so long ago it’s hard to say. The early games | would design sort of like 
this -- | would draw an asset on the stage, then select it and turn it into a symbol. 
| would break it up into more symbols and stack them on top of each other, and 
give each one a name. This way you could make different parts of a creature 
have independent animations. Then | would open an external actionscript editor 
like SE|PY and write classes for each major symbol. Then | would use those to 
drive animations and tie them to events. It used a lot of “gotoandstop” logic that 
was very messy. 


Flixel was a complete paradigm change. It had a lot more structure and so | just 
followed all the flixel tutorials for how to set things up properly. | missed having 
the more interactive complex objects, but performance was way better and it 

was much easier to deal with and more efficient to code with less strange bugs. 


@ Were there any interesting technical challenges you had to face 
while making a game in Flash? 


One of the hardest challenges in CellCraft was getting the cell membrane to work 
correctly and | still somehow get bug reports from people who tell me when they 
get it to freak out. The cell membrane basically worked by drawing bezier curves 


around a series of points that stretch out in a circle. The membrane then always 
wants to contract, but to prevent it from doing so | put a bunch of invisible circles 
around the perimeter that it can’t penetrate. To make the cell membrane 
“wobble” | move these circles in and out from the center. When the player wants 
to move the cell, they click and drag to form a pseudopod, which sends out one 
of these hard circles from the center of the cell that has a “sticky foot” that 
drags the rest of the cell with it. Astute readers will realize this is basically a 
physics engine, but instead of doing the smart thing like reaching for Box2D, | 
rolled the whole thing myself. 


What was particularly tragic is | had just finished a class in physically based 
modelling the year before in college. But | had been sick and missed the entire 
last 3 months of class. While doing the make-up work the professor realized that 
| could still get a B in the class even if | entirely skipped one of the major 
homework assignments, so he gave me the option if | wanted it. As fate would 
have it, the project | chose to skip was the “springy mesh” exercise, the one 
project out of the entire class that would have properly prepared me for 
modeling the cell membrane in CellCraft. 


@ What was the development community like? Any forums or boards 
or other sites that are worthy of mention? 


N/A 


@ Did you make games as a hobby, on the side, or a full time job? 
Did it ever get ‘serious’, and if so, when? 
N/A 


@ What was your first “viral game”, what were the circumstances 
around it, and what was it like inside your head and on your 
site/portal entry when it did go viral? 


N/A 


@ Did you ever have a strategy when making games, marketing or 
business wise? Or did you just work on what was fun? 


Yes, | was deliberate about product strategy all the time. | was constantly 
reading articles on Gamasutra and observing what other developers were doing. 
Defender’s Quest was a specific re-application of the Shareware model in the 
Flash games space, having seen with The Fantastic Contraption that it was at 
least possible, and gaining confidence from games like SteamBirds, and reading 
Dan Cook’s blog, Lost Garden. 


@ What was it like working with Flash portals like Kongregate? What 
sort of deals would you make, if any? Did you ever use something 


like Flash Game License, and if so, can you tell me about your 
experience with it? 


We were in a bit of a weird situation -- with Super Energy Apocalypse and 
CellCraft the sponsors were non-profits (Houston Advanced Research Center for 
S.E.A. and Carolina Biological Supply for CellCraft) so we went outside of the 
ecosystem for that. And with Defender’s Quest we eschewed traditional licensors 
because we wanted to direct all of the traffic to our own upsell page. 


@ How much did the community support you, and how did they 
contribute to your success? 


N/A 


@ Were you around pre-and-post Macromedia era Flash? Are you 
able to draw a comparison between the two companies’ handling 
of the technology? 


Yes. So in the early days of the Adobe acquisition things mostly kept trucking as 
usual and it seems like Adobe’s additional resources were a boon. At least 
according to some developer blogs | read, they seemed to have kept the core 
team around; this was right around the time Flash 8 was released if | remember 
correctly. For a couple of versions things went up and up, but it all came to a 
crashing halt when the transition to mobile began and Adobe blinked when Steve 
Jobs called them out. 


@ Do you think Adobe buying Flash at the end of the day caused 
more damage than it would have if Macromedia hadn’t been 
bought out? 


It’s hard to tell. Adobe was very excited at first and poured lots of resources into 
Flash and it just kept getting better and better -- remember that pre-Flash 8 our 
capabilities were rea//y stunted both in terms of art and code. Lots of great 
improvements came during the Adobe days. The problem ultimately was that 
Adobe was a tools company, not a platform company, and they just couldn’t 
figure out how to make sense of where Flash fit in. | think their plan was to make 
it this big proprietary standard across devices, but not only were control freaks 
like Steve Jobs never going to let that happen, the runtime just wasn’t fast 
enough. Adobe lacked either the muscle or the willpower to make Flash 
performant enough on low powered devices, and they weren't willing to open 
source it. Had they done the latter that could have made all the difference, but 
instead they just let it die on the vine. 


The End of Days 


@ At what point did Flash go into “freefall” in the public 
consciousness, in your point of view? 


It wasn’t right after the “Thoughts on Flash” letter but it was close after. | 
remember reading this post on the flixel forums where Richard Davey (aka 
PhotonStorm, who would go on to create the popular Phaser library) was 
excitedly talking with Adam Atomic and the rest of the community about the 
future of flixel. How the next step was to make it hardware accelerated using 
“molehill” (Stage3D), etc. Developers like Grant Skinner and prominent bloggers 
like Emenuele Feranato used to be huge Flash enthusiasts, Facebook games 
were huge, Zynga was huge, everyone wanted to hire a Flash developer. Then 
the tide suddenly turned and the Flixel forum dried up, Grant Skinner and 
Emanuele Feranato moved on to HTML5, some of use moved to Haxe, and it was 
all downhill from there. 


@ Have you ever met anyone blatantly anti-Flash or anti-Flash 
games specifically? Did you try to change their mind? Were you 
successful? 


Yeah plenty. | had several articles about Flash go to the top of Hacker News on 
the subject, you can read the comments there if you can manage to dig them up. 
Gamasutra has switched over to GameDeveloper.com so | need to see if | can 
find all the old links. 


@ What didn’t you like about Flash as a platform, either during its 
peak or fall? Anything specifically egregious worth mentioning? 


It sucked that it was slow and proprietary. Those were always the two big 
problems. 


@ Around what point did Flash stop becoming profitable and/or 
getting enough back to cover development time? Did this make 
you want to stop making Flash games? 


| had already transitioned to being a Steam developer before the decline was in 
freefall, so | didn’t notice that particular part as much as other developers. 


@ How many people were still playing your games at the end? Did 
you ever find out overall total player numbers? Any thoughts on 
those numbers? 


Never really checked my numbers after | moved to Steam. 


@ Any opinions on the state of the indie gamedev industry, and 
what it was like compared to Flash at its rise & peak? 


You could always make more money selling your games directly than just 
making Flash games, but back then it was hard to get permission to be on a big 
storefront. Flash provided a nice “minor league” in between that we’ve mostly 


lost today. Roblox | guess is sort of a recreation of that, but with very low 
revenue share rates. 


@ How do you feel about Flash having gone away from browsers? Do 
you miss it? What do you miss the most about it? 


| do miss it. HTML5 is still not quite as capable in many ways, especially in terms 
of the complexity of content creation. It’s designed entirely for nerds and people 
who input everything by text, nothing oriented towards visual design at all. I’ve 
done plenty of web dev and even with the best tools it’s just slower to get most 
things done. 


@ If you could do it all again, would you? 
Sure. 


@ What have you been up to since Flash left the public 
consciousness? 


N/A 


@ What do you think of efforts like AwayFL and Ruffle? Do you think 
they might recapture the magic of Flash in the browser if ever 
completed? 


| don’t know about AwayFL but I think Ruffle is mostly an archival project. That’s 
the most important part. If it is able to reach near full compatibility it might 
become its own authoring runtime again, but it still depends on a proprietary 
tool. Besides, the landscape has changed now, with mobile and other devices 
you would need to make sure you have access to those as well. 


@ Speaking of recapturing the magic, how do you feel about HTML5 
games today? 


They’re fine. I’ve written a bit about them here. 


@ How can we play your games now that Flash has been exorcised 
from most browsers? 


| don’t know! Hope they’re on Flash point! 
@ Are you still using Flash for anything in particular today? 
| use OpenFL these days. That’s a library written in Haxe that reimplements the 


Flash API. It lets you export your game for HTML5 as well as Native builds. You 
can even get it onto consoles if you’re not afraid to get your hands dirty with the 


C++ connections, though right now we only maintain the Nintendo Switch 
backend. 


When I started porting Defender’s Quest to Haxe | gravitated towards the 
HaxeFlixel project because it was a port of the library | was already using (flixel). 
HaxeFlixel has gone on to become one of the most popular Haxe libraries, and 
was famously used for Friday Night Funkin’ which is now way more popular than 
anything l'Il ever make. My contributions to HaxeFlixel pale in comparison to 
those of the top contributors, but | did a few notable things -- the Ul system, 
which is kinda clunky and embarrassing to look back on now, and the Actions 
system, which I’m still very proud of. Getting involved in Open Source has been 
one of the most gratifying aspects of the whole journey. 


@ Anything else you want to say? 


N/A 


